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alship and patriotism he thinks have been magnified. Stuart he con- 
siders overrated. Hampton and Forrest " were quite his equals in per- 
sonal prowess and leadership, while Hampton was his superior in admin- 
istration and generalship ". His opinions of the leaders of more recent 
years are certain to be challenged, for General Wilson is a robust partizan 
and needs time to soften his judgments. The inaccuracies in the book 
are few and unimportant ; but the index should be corrected and enlarged. 

A History of the Presidency from 18^7 to ipop. By Edward Stan- 
wood, Litt.D. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1912. Pp. ii, 298.) 

Mr. Stanwood preserves in the present volume the characteristic 
features of his History of the Presidency, published in 1898 as a revised 
and enlarged edition of his History of Presidential Elections. The party 
platforms of 1900, 1904, and 1908 are given in full, together with brief 
accounts of the conventions and campaigns, tables of popular and 
electoral votes, and the special incidents, if any, of the Congressional 
count. An appendix gives the platforms of 1912. In these various 
respects the work leaves nothing to be desired save an adequate index, 
the index which is provided being singularly incomplete in the important 
matter of names. There are a few minor misprints : " the immediate 
duty of the law" (p. 3) should probably read hour; "the cause of the 
president" (p. 90) should undoubtedly read, the course of the president; 
and the name of Senator Burrows of Michigan appears (p. 169) as 
" Burroughs ". 

In some other important respects the present volume differs appre- 
ciably from its predecessors. For one thing, the accounts of the several 
administrations have been, by comparison, much expanded. Mr. Stan- 
wood has not, indeed, undertaken to write a history of the United States 
since 1896. It is clear that what he has in mind is an exposition of the 
issues which operated to determine nominations and elections. He has 
also sought — laboriously at times, one cannot help suspecting- — entire im- 
partiality. But the elaborateness with which the presidential careers of 
McKinley and Roosevelt are traced takes this portion of the work some- 
what beyond the limits of undisputed historical chronicle, and embarks 
the author upon the deep and stormy sea of contemporary politics. As 
Mr. Stanwood has essayed the voyage, a reviewer cannot do less than 
follow him. 

The two features of historical development since the election of 1896 
which loom largest to the contemporary observer are the changed atti- 
tude of the United States towards world politics, and the extraordinary 
upheaval of political sentiment and action under Mr. Roosevelt. To both 
of these Mr. Stanwood naturally gives positions of chief prominence, 
but to neither of them, I am constrained to think, does he do entire 
justice. Elation over the successful war with Spain, satisfaction, or at 
least the lack of organized dissatisfaction, with the Dingley tariff, and the 
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personal popularity of President McKinley, were undoubtedly potent 
elements in the Republican success of 1900. On the other, the effect of 
the anti-imperialist agitation in stimulating a wide-spread examination of 
the whole question of the future position of the United States as a 
world power, and of colonialism as an inevitable accompaniment, is 
hardly more than alluded to in Mr. Stanwood's pages ; nor does he point 
out the significance of the submergence of traditional notions of liberty 
and morality, as exhibited in the indifference of the country at large to 
the conduct of the army in the Philippines and to the demand for 
Filipino independence. 

On the position of President Roosevelt in the history of the United 
States no writer may yet venture to speak with entire assurance. One 
lays down Mr. Stanwood's volume, however, with the feeling that the 
writer has not only failed to grasp, or at least to express, the most obvi- 
ous significance of Mr. Roosevelt's second administration, but that in 
one vital respect he has misinterpreted it. The uprising of the people, 
whether for good or for ill, against political bosses and aggregated 
wealth was due to social and economic evils deeply imbedded in the 
structure of American society ; and of this revolt Mr. Roosevelt was far 
less the promoter and inspirer, as Mr. Stanwood seems to imply, than the 
reiterant mouthpiece and aggressive leader. If Mr. Stanwood sympa- 
thizes with or clearly perceives the epoch-making struggle of classes 
which has grown so portentously since 1896, his pages do not con- 
vincingly show it. 

In a final chapter on the Evolution of the Presidency, the veteran 
historian of that institution seeks, by a brief survey of the growth of the 
appointing power, the veto, and the suggestion and control of legisla- 
tion, to determine the present position of the office in our constitutional 
system. His conclusion is that the President has become by evolution 
a part of the legislative power, and, potentially at least, a dictator. Into 
his discussion of this interesting constitutional problem we cannot fol- 
low him here, further than to commend to students of government and 
constitutional law both his facts and his conclusions. 

William MacDonald. 

Lord Durham's Report of the Affairs of British North America. 

Edited with an introduction by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

In three volumes. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1912. Pp. vi, 

335:339; iv, 380.) 

The appearance of a thoroughly complete and well-annotated edition 
of Lord Durham's classic report is particularly appropriate at a time 
when the British Dominions are manifesting a new interest in the 
question of the relation between the mother-land and the overseas 
possessions. Modern British colonial policy accepts two fundamental 
conditions — the necessity of colonial autonomy and the necessity of the 
ultimate supremacy of the government of the United Kingdom. The 
first of these conditions was not always recognized. It is as the apostle 



